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To Student Volunteers: 


E, former Student Volunteers 
from the United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, Germany, 


and Scandinavia, who are now mission- 
aries in twelve different provinces in 
China, and assembled in Shanghai, De- 
cember 18, 1900, unite in this message to 
Student Volunteers in our home lands. 
The churches, hospitals, schools, and 
homes of Christians have been generally 
destroyed by the Boxer uprising, in a 
territory five times the size of Great 
Britain. Thousands of Christian Chi- 
nese have died for the Faith. More than 
130 Protestant missionaries have been 
murdered and many others have been in- 
capacitated, by their sufferings, for mis- 
sionary work. Yet we are confident that 
these days of persecution are soon to give 
place to an unprecedented opportunity 
for a great spiritual awakening in the 
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An Appeal from China 


Chinese Empire. It is, therefore, with 
intense and prayerful earnestness that 
we urge you to come to China. 

We have not lost faith in the Chinese, 
nor in the transforming power of the 
Gospel of Jesus. These awful persecu- 
tions have strikingly revealed the heroic 
qualities of the Chinese Christians. We 
believe that He would have this people 
evangelized in this generation, and that 
His is the power. In place of the mur- 
dered and invalided missionaries, and in 
view of the enlarged possibilities for 
work among the educated classes, a large 
increase of the missionary force is im- 
perative. We, therefore, urge upon 
consecrated Student Volunteers the op- 
portunity presented in China. We ask 
each of you personally: “ Does God de- 
sire your help in winning this greatest 
heathen nation to Himself?” 


The Students of India 
By Robert P. Wilder 


HE educational system of India is a 
dome of gold on walls of clay. 

We shall consider in the first place the 
dome. India has five universities mod- 
eled after the University of London. 
These are merely examining bodies, and, 
though not themselves places of instruc- 
tion, determine in a high degree the 
courses of study in the 115 arts and 4o 
professional colleges containing 19,000 
students. If we include the training 
schools for masters, industrial schools, 
schools of art, law, medicine, engineer- 
ing and surveying, we find in this 
empire 412 higher institutions of learn- 
ing with 31,884 students. There are, 


in addition, 840 high schools for boys 
with 183,993 pupils, and 1,922 Mid- 
dle English schools with 155,841 pupils, 
making a total of 3,174 institutions with 
371,718 pupils. 

The top piece in this dome is to be the 
Indian University of Research for post- 
graduate work, to grant not degrees, but 
fellowships. It is proposed to conduct 
the work on principles followed in the 
American and English research classes, 
German seminaria, and French confer- 
ences. The scheme of studies recom- 
mended includes a Scientific and Tech- 
nical Department, a Medical Depart- 
ment, and a Philosophical and Educa- 
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tional Department. Thus India is one of 
the most important student fields of the 
world. 

This dome is placed upon walls of 
clay. First, extensively. Higher educa- 
tion is emphasized at the expense of 
lower education. The classes are culti- 
vated and the masses are neglected. 
Only one in nineteen of India’s vast 
population can read or write even a ver- 
nacular. Only 15,000,000 of the 28o,- 
000,000 people in this empire are under 
instruction or able to read, and it takes 
about eight years to add a million to the 
school muster-roll. Second, intensively. 
The head is educated at the expense of 
heart and character. It is difficult to see 
how this can be avoided in Government 
institutions where the rulers are pledged 
to give no religious instruction what- 
ever, since the Royal Proclamation 
of 1858 promises religious neutrality. 
The Government education is accord- 
ingly colorless from a Christian point 
of view, and the only religious effect 
it produces is to destroy faith in the 
fables of Hinduism and the cold creed of 
Islam. Thus even the feeble restraints 
of ancestral faiths are destroyed, and in- 
difference to all religion is the result. A 
Hindu writes: “Our present day stu- 
dents are certainly not what they should 
be, nor are they the future hopes of our 
country. Honest folk positively dread to 
send their boys to public schools for fear 
of the contamination, physical and moral, 
to which the lads would be exposed.” 
The Bishop of Madras says: “ The ex- 
periment of divorcing education from 
religion has been tried for the first time 
in the Christian world during the last 
fifty years, and in places like Australia, 
where it has had a fair trial and full 
swing, it has proved a disastrous failure. 
It was introduced into India soon after 
the Mutiny, and in India it has proved 
and is proving a more disastrous failure 
still. It is removing the old land-marks, 
disintegrating family life, sapping the 
foundations of society, and bringing the 
educated classes of India face to face 
with a moral chaos in which they will find 
no fixed principles of moral or social life, 
and no guarantee even of intellectual and 
material progress.” 
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From the non-religious atmosphere of 
the class-room the youth passes into the 
superstitious home, where the illiterate 
women insist upon meaningless cere- 
monies and revolting rites. In the words 
of a Hindu, “ a man lectures in the morn- 
ing on the composition of water to his 
school-boys, and in the afternoon sends 
lis family to bathe in the Kaveri, whose 
waters are supposed to possess a sanctity 
and an efficacy not enjoyed by the local 
tank. A student one day loudly pro- 
tests before his classmates that what. is 
required in India to-day is a spirit of 
thorough-going reform, and the next 
day is found walking seventy times round 
a large temple, with a sacred mantram 
on his lips, hoping thus to receive the 
cure of severe pains in the heart.” To 
confirm him in this double life comes the 
teaching of his pantheistic shastras. 
There he reads that man is simply a 
dream, and is illuded into a belief of in- 
dividual existence. Ignorance is the 
cause of this illusion. He will be liber- 
ated when all the ideas of self, the world, 


sin, and merit exist no more. God is 
merely “ assumed existence.” What is 
the effect of such a philosophy? In the 


words of Professor Flint, ‘‘ Pantheism is 
not only an inadequate religion, but it 
strikes at the very roots of morality, and 
strives to set aside its fundamental postu- 
lates. If evil be. no less necessary or 
divine than good, evil must be but good 
in another way we are not skilled in, and 
neither God nor man can reasonably con- 
demn it. If human personality and free- 
dom are illusions, then must obligation, 
guilt, and retribution be the absurdest 
fictions. The advocates of the Vedanta 
doctrines teach that sin is neither real in 
itself nor capable of reaching to what is 
real in man; that it is but a creation of 
ignorance ; that “ though the soul plunge 
itself in sin, like a sword in water, it shall 
in no wise cling to it”; that the distinc- 
tions of right and wrong are mere ap- 
pearances which will vanish as soon as 
the dream state of life is dispelled.” 
This is a land of paradoxes. Men are 
told to look upon the world as illusion, 
and yet to observe their caste and creed. 
God is only assumed existence, so assume 
anything as God. Men are both creators 
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of gods and worshipers of gods. Sin 
chiefly means wandering from the path 
of caste and custom. It is possible to 
break the decalogue and be unpunished, 
but to eat with lower castes brings to the 
Brahman severest punishment. Moral 
shortcomings are sins, and yet to tell a 
lie to serve a Brahman is not sin. Even 
the gods have sinned, and yet all ideas of 
sin are illusion and ignorance! A man 
will be praised by Brahmans for being 
graduated with the highest honors at a 
sritish university, and then the same 
Brahmans will compel him to swallow 
the fine products of the cow to make 
atonement for the awful sin’ of sailing 
over the seas to England, where he se- 
cured these honors! A father will per- 
form the funeral rites of his son who has 
become a Christian, and yet he will re- 
ceive each month financial aid from that 
son! 

In August there assembled at Delhi a 
great conference to revive Hinduism. 
The Maharajah of Darbhanga, as Presi- 
dent, walked barefoot to show his rev- 
erence for the Vedas, which were carried 
in a procession attended by nearly 100,- 
000 people to the conference pandal. 
The object of this movement is to prevent 
orthodox Hinduism from losing its hold 
on educated classes and masses. This is 
to be achieved by promoting the study of 
Sanscrit, and by teaching the religion of 
the Vedas and Puranas and the rules of 
social and religious usage in colleges and 
schools. There are about 700 associa- 
tions connected with this movement, and 
about $120,000 have been collected for 
the furtherance of its objects. In Delhi 
and Benares, Hindu colleges have been 
started to promote this revival. 

The student has more than orthodox 
Hinduism to face. Theosophy has en- 
tered India, and attempts to allegorize 
and nationalize Hinduism. But the most 
influential Indians regard this as a retro- 
grade movement. A _ leading paper 
speaks of Mrs. Besant’s efforts as pour- 
ing Darwinian wine into Vaishnanite 
bottles, which is sure to burst the bottles. 
It adds: “ We cannot resist a feeling of 
sadness at the sight of this Ophelia, who 
has garlanded her head so profusely with 
flowers culled from the wild growths of 
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Puranic extravagance. Still more sad is 
the sight of the gaping graduates in 
whom the chloroformic fumes of her elo- 
quence send off reason to sleep, and who 
believe everything that falls from her 
lips to be true.” 

The Indian student has also presented 
to him the theistic movement. The 
Brahmo Somaj and the Prarthana Somaj 
are superior to popular Hinduism, and 
hence satisfy some men who would 
but for them have embraced Christianity. 
These theistic bodies are resultants be- 
tween the forces of Christianity and Hin- 
duism. They are half-way houses on the 
road from the religion of the Trident to 
the religion of the Cross—expedients for 
escaping on the one hand the abomina- 
tions of their ancestral faiths and on the 
other the offense of the Cross and belief 
in the deity of Christ. 

The loosing of religious ties is not lim- 
ited to the Hindus. There is an anti-re- 
ligious tendency among the Parsis also. 
One of this interesting community writes 
as follows: “ It is an open secret that an 
appreciably large section of the Parsis 
have, in profession and practice, given up 
all creeds, dogmas, rites, ceremonies, and 
religious performances which, to the or- 
thodox, are the indicia of a true Zoroas- 
trian.” The same is true in a greater or 
less degree of the followers of other non- 
Christian religions in India. 

The Indian student is in a most critical 
condition. He knows English, and hence 
has ready access to the infidel and im- 
moral literature of the west, which adds 
to his confusion and debasement. If he 
thinks of becoming a Christian he is told 
that it is humiliating to abandon his an- 
cient religion for one which is modern 
and the religion of his conquerors. He 
is informed about the prominence given 
to the study of Hinduism and other ori- 
ental faiths in Europe and America, and 
efforts are made to co-ordinate these 
faiths with Christianity, and to show that 
each system of religion is of high au- 
thority. He is urged to be liberal and 
join some Good Will Fraternity, whose 
object is to promote among its members 
nobility of character, love of purity, and 
a spirit of reverence and tolerance. I 
have before me the rules of such a frater- 
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nity. One of them is as follows: “ The 
subjects taken up and discussions held 
shall be thoroughly unsectarian and lib- 
eral, but may be based on the literature 
of any nation or religion. Ap- 
peal may be made to the sanction or 
reprobation of religion; but, while the 
grandeur and concordant harmony of 
different religious systems may be dwelt 
upon with profit, great care should be 
taken not to discuss their relative merits 
or demerits.” 

If all these arguments fail, fear of per- 
secution is urged. A public confession 
of Christ means loss of position, prop- 
erty, and relatives. The prospect of re- 
turning home after baptism into the fires 
of persecution seems to paralyze strong 
men. Only those who have seen the 
worn faces, sad eyes, and hunted appear- 
ance of high-caste inquirers know how 
real is the struggle through which they 
must pass in forsaking all for Jesus. 
Yet, notwithstanding ll obstacles, 
Christianity is influencing the thought 
life of this land. Mission schools and 
colleges are doing a strong work. In 


The Attitude of Japanese 
By Frank Muller, Imperial 
ss A‘: Gallio cared for none of these 


things.” This saying has been 
taken—wrongly it seems—as referring 
to men who will be no judges of matters 
that they ought to judge, and Gallio has 
come down to us with the name of 
“the careless Gallio.” In such manner 
there are sayings that typify a class, but 
we must see to it that the freak is not 
mistaken for the type. Two such say- 
ings come to me in considering the atti- 
tude of students and educated men in 
Japan toward religion. Some years ago 
I asked a student about fourteen years of 
age, a question about a volume of Bud- 
dhist sermons. Glancing at the book he 
replied, laughing, ‘“ Oh! that’s religion: 
I don’t know anything about that.” 
Again, after some conversation with an 
officer who had Christian men under him, 
he said, “ Yes, religion may be good for 
some. It may be true, but I cannot see 
how it concerns me.” 
In general, students are apt to dismiss 
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these institutions the proportion of non- 
Christian teachers employed is decreas- 
ing. This is a most encouraging sign. 
From 1871 to 1890 the proportion of 
non-Christian teachers fell from 53 to 
37 per cent., and the proportion of Chris- 
tian teachers rose from 47 to 63 per 
cent. 

The Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association is also at work in 
this student field, having 32 separate 
student Associations with a membership 
of over 1,400. There are in addition in 
22 city Associations, 816 past and present 
students. Several city Associations have 
not reported ; so the full number of pres- 
ent and past students in connection with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of India is over 2,200. But I leave it to 
the reader to decide whether our efforts 
are commensurate to the need. Is the 
picture I have drawn a very dark one? 
The nearer one gets to it, the darker it 
is. Are we Christian students feeling 
sufficiently our responsibility, since we 
possess the only Light which can dispel 
this darkness ? 
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Naval College, Etajima, Japan 


the whole matter of religion, or to be 
hostile to Christianity because—without 
any study thereof—they regard the 
teaching of Christ to be inconsistent 
with the spirit of the nation. With men 
of education intolerance is not the rule, 
except among those engaged in the Her- 
culean task of formulating for the 
schools a fruitful system of ethics with- 
out the aid of religion. Their observa- 
tion shows them the power of Christi- 
anity in the lives of some they know; but 
they consider that they have a sufficient 
rule of conduct in Confucianism and in 
what has far more influence with them 
—Bushido the Way of the Knight,” em- 
bodied in traditions and stories of heroes 
on which they are fed from their child- 
hood up. Such, in brief, is the sum of 
the impressions made during many years 
spent among students in Japan, and the 
two sayings I have quoted may be taken 
as giving these impressions voice. 

It is difficult to obtain statistics about 
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The Attitude of Japanese 


so elusive a matter, but thanks to the in- 
vestigations of some Japanese scholars 
we have some elaborate statistics that 
teach, perhaps, all that statistics can 
teach. In March of last year, Dr. Mo- 
tora and fifteen others interested in relig- 
ion and ethics sent the following ques- 
tions to students in the Universities, High 
Schools, and Middle Schools: (1) Do 
you believe in religion? Are you at lib- 
erty to believe it if you wish? (2) Have 
you any desire for religion? (3) Have 
you at any time believed in religion? If 
so, and you have relinquished your belief, 
state your reasons for-this course. (4) 
If you believe in no religion, on what do 
you depend for regulating your daily 
conduct? Do you dislike religion? If 
so, why? (5) If you do not believe 
it. religion yourself do you believe in 
its necessity for others? A summary of 
the replies is published in Japanese in 
the Philosophical Magazine and there is 
an abstract of the report, in English, in 
the Japan Mail. The following are the 
main points in the abstract. My own 
remarks are enclosed in parentheses. 

The report refers to the answers sent 
from the Universities and High Schools 
(corresponding to our colleges), or 
schools of a similar grade. Out of 4,527 
applications sent replies were received to 
943, or about 21 per cent. 

(1) In reply to the first question, 555, 
or 59 per cent., believed in no religion; 
231, or 24 per cent., were Buddhists ; 24, 
or 2.5 per cent., Confucianists, and 18, or 
2 per cent. Shintoists. (It should be 
remembered that the authorities have re- 
cently dectared Shintoism not to be a re- 
ligion, nor is Confucianism generally 
considered a religion. ‘There are proba- 
bly few who dissent from the teaching of 
Confucius, or who do not reverence the 
rights of Shintoism.) Among the 417 
University students who replied there 
were 22 Christians, or 5 per cent., while 
among the 526 college students there 
were 45, or 9 per cent. Of the whole, 7 
per cent. were Christians. (Taking the 
population of the country in 1897 as 
43,000,000, and the number of Christians, 
including Roman and Greek Catholics, 
as 120,854, the percentage is less than a 
third of one per cent.) 
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(2) One hundred and thirty-four stu- 
dents, or 14 per cent., had no desire for 
religion ; while 237, or 48 per cent. had a 
desire but were hindered by various ob- 
stacles, chief among which were intellect- 
ual doubts and lack of time to study. 
Only a few spoke of the retarding influ- 
ence of relations and friends. (There 
is some error in the figures. The total 
number must be 555, so probably there 
were 421, or about 45 per cent., who had 
no desire for religion. Of those who did 
not reply at all it is difficult to estimate 
how many were affected by sheer indif- 
ference to the matter of religion. It is 
not the way of the Japanese to consider 
religion subjectively, and this probably 
hindered many from replying. Others 
probably considered the matter a private 
one. It is significant that no replies 
were sent from the Nobles’ School. With 
regard to the obstacles, statistics are of 
little value. Probably the influence of 
relations and friends and customs is the 
greatest obstacle, though naturally few 
would admit it. On the other hand, lack 
of time and doubt are standard excuses 
among all students.) It is estimated 
that, on the whole, 70 per cent. of the stu- 
dents are indifferent to religion and 
ethics. 

(3) There were few who had re- 
nounced religion. 

(4) and (5) The writer of the abstract 
summarizes the replies thus: “As re- 


gards ethical belief, classification is 
difficult. But dividing the answers into 


those which professed belief in what may 
be called subjective ethics, that is, in rules 
of conduct determined by each man’s 
conscience, and those which professed 
belief in objective systems of ethics, such 
as utilitarianism, Christianity, or the like, 
the former class of students were largely 
in the majority being in the proportion of 
357 to 168. Those who relied on author- 
ity in ethical belief were mostly High 
School students. As regards the Im- 
perial University, in the matter of the 
basis of ethical belief, Confucianism 
comes first, Buddhism and conscience 
come next, and Christianity last. As re- 
gards High Schools most of the answers 
referred to tlhe conscience as the moral 
guide of life.” “* The antipathy to relig- 
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ion expressed was not antipathy to its 
doctrines but to its numerous abuses. 
Only 16 students denied altogether that 
religion is necessary. Comparing those 
who think that religion is necessary for 
its own with those who deem it 
necessary as a means of obtaining de- 
sirable ends, we have 34 per cent. of Uni- 
versity, and 55 per cent. of High School 
students, in favor of the former view. 
In favor of the latter view are 56 per 
cent. of University and about 40 per cent. 
of High School students. So that the 
belief that religion is a device may be said 
to be endorsed by students generally, but 
more especially by students of the Uni- 
versity.” (This is a view apparently 
sanctioned by some Buddhist teachers. 
There is a word in Buddhist phraseology, 
here translated “ device,” which they ex- 
plain as the promising of a gift of little 
value in order to receive instead one of 
great value. ) 

The report deals also with religious 
and anti-religious influences. Among 
the former, home education had affected 
48 per cent., and education in the schools, 
IO per cent. of the students. Most of 
this last class were educated in Christian 
schools. Reading had influenced 34 per 
cent. Most of these alluded to the “ fact 
that in the lives of so many great men 
there is mention of deep religious con- 
victions, conveying the impression that 
those who have accomplished most in 


sake, 


The McCormick Theological Seminary of Chicago 
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HE history of McCormick Semi- 
nary goes back to the year 1829. 


At that time in connection with what 
was known as Hanover Academy— 
now Hanover College—the Presbyterian 


Church of the Central West established 
a theological department. ‘This depart- 
ment was maintained for ten years and 
was commonly known as the Indiana 
Theological Seminary. It was then re- 
moved to New Albany, Ind., and given 

* The second of a seri« 
” The first 
article presented herewith 
articles will appear from time to time. 


North America. 
college. *] he 
Other 
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the world have been stimulated by relig- 
ion of some kind.” 

With regard to anti-religious influ- 
ences 11 per cent. had been influenced by 
their relations, and most of these had 
been influenced against Christianity. 
Twenty-one per cent. had been preju- 
diced against religion in school “on the 
ground of the superstitions connected 
with it, or because they were told it was 
not necessary for a student, or because 
they were informed Christianity is an- 
tagonistic to State interests.” Of the 20 
per cent. who were prejudiced against 
religion by reading, many had been in- 
fluenced by science, and others by learn- 
ing of the evils exercised by religion. 
Lastly, “those who admitted that they 
had been influenced by the immorality 
of religious converts, and the evil lives 
of priests, were very numerous.” 

(We all know that it is the younger 
students who have most of that childlike 
spirit that opens the way into the king- 
dom, and the statistics indicate the same 
truth. In conclusion I would call atten- 
tion to two facts which are an allegory. 
The young student spoken of at the be- 
ginning of this article, who knew nothing 
of religion, has come to know that Christ 
is unto him wisdom. The older man 
who cared nothing for religion has not 
come to care more for it. These are 
matters that it behooves us to be judges 
ot.) 


A 
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the name of that place. In 1859 the Sem- 
inary was reorganized, and upon the 
offer of endowment by Mr. Cyrus H. 
MeCormick, was removed to Chicago, 
and took the name of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest. 
In 1886, in recognition of the support 
and endowment given by Mr. McCor- 
mick, the name of the institution was ap- 
propriately changed to “ The McCormick 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyte- 


s of occasional articles on ‘‘ Some Institutions of Higher Learning of 
, printed in December last, had to do with a typical New england 
describes 


a representative theological seminary. 
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General View of McCormick Theological Seminary. 


rian Church in the United States of 
America.” 

The object of this Seminary as defined 
in its constitution is “to instruct candi- 
dates for the Gospel ministry in the 
knowledge of the Word of God, con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments—the only supreme and 
infallible rule of faith and life—and of 
the doctrine, order, and institutes of 
worship taught in the Scriptures and 
summarily exhibited in the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church, to cherish in 
them the life of true godliness, to culti- 
vate in them the gifts which Christ the 
Head of the Church by His Spirit con- 
fers upon those whom He calls to the 
ministry, and to impart to them, so far as 
may be, the various learning by which 
they may be furnished for its work, to 
the end that there may be trained up a 
succession of able, faithful, and godly 
ministers of the Divine Word of God, as 
the chief agency under God, who or- 
dained the Church, for the gathering and 
perfecting of the saints in this life to the 
end of the World.” 

In keeping with the object of the in- 
stitution, the aim of the Seminary has 
been to provide the best possible scientific 
theological culture in order that the min- 
ister of the gospel may he fully equipped 
to meet the ever-enlarging demands of 





the 19th and 2oth centuries in the realm 
of scholarship. And yet the Seminary 
has always realized that scholarship 
aione does not equip a man for preaching 
the gospel and that the object of supreme 
importance is to cherish in students the 
life of true godliness, and cultivate in 
them the spiritual gifts which Christ by 
His Spirit confers on those whom He 
calls to his ministry. Hence special at- 
tention has been given by professors and 
students to the religious life of the Sem- 
inary. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation embraces in its membership fac- 
ulty and students and has for its aim the 
quickening and maintaining of a strong 
spiritual life and the promotion of inter- 
est in and consecration to the cause of 
missions, city, home, and foreign. The 
devotional committee of the <Associ- 
ation seeks to encourage regular and 
systematic habits of Bible Study for 
personal growth and to maintain the 
spiritual atmosphere of worship, prayer, 
and devotion. Under its auspices, there 
is a daily meeting of professors and 
students in the chapel for worship; a spe- 
cial meeting for conference and prayer 
each week, class prayer meetings each 
week, besides the observance of the days 
set apart for praver by the Church, and 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. The missionary committee has the 
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The Virginia Library, McCormick Theological Seminary. 


following departments of work: The 
conduct of a mission study class, the cir- 
culation of missionary literature among 
the students, the deputation of students 
to give missionary addresses in the 
churches, the securing of the full support 
for the representative of the Seminary 
on the foreign field, and evangelistic 
work in Chicago. A large number of 
Sunday - schools, missions, and feeble 
churches are supplied with workers, and 
there are four well-organized evangel- 
istic bands with about ten members each 
who go out to hold special services and 
do personal work in needy churches or 
communities. Practically all the stu- 
dents are engaged in active Christian 
* work during the Seminary vear and the 
summer vacation. There is besides 4 
well-organized Volunteer Band and the 
claims of the foreign field are brought 
to the prayerful attention of each stu- 
dent. The work of the Association has 
been a strong and most helpful influence 
in the religious life of the Seminary and 
has fully vindicated the adaptability and 
the usefulness of Association ideas to 
theological students. 

During the past twelve years the num- 
ber of students in the Seminary has 
varied from 150 to 212. The total num- 
ber matriculated in the history of the 
institution has been 1,670. These have 


gone forth to preach the gospel in nearly 
every state in the Union and in every 
foreign missionary field of the Presby- 
terian Church. One of the most impor- 
tant foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
Church is almost entirely manned by 
McCormick graduates. And of the 
whole number of ordained foreign mis- 
sionaries in the Northern Presbyterian 
Church one-fourth of them have gradu- 
ated from this Seminary. A large city 
like Chicago offers exceptional opportu- 
nities for mission work in which our 
students engage with great interest and 
profit, and a large proportion of our 
alumni upon graduation have gone out 
into the home mission field aiming to do 
pioneer work in the destitute regions of 
our country. In one of the newest pres- 
byteries of the West, in which nearly all 
the churches are home mission churches, 
more than one-half of the pastors have 
been supplied by McCormick Seminary. 
We are proud of the eminent theologians 
and preachers whom the Seminary has 
trained and who are occupying to-day 
positions of honor and leadership in the 
Church of Christ, but we are prouder 
still of the large number who have gone 
out as pioneer missionary laborers and 
who have been and are still doing such a 
noble part in the extension of His king- 
dom. 
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The Transforming Power of the Student Volunteer Watchword 


VER since the leaders of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement adopt- 
ed the Watchword it has been a chal- 
lenge and an inspiration to many lives. 
Yet until last fall, with the exception 
of an occasional article or address, no 
great effort was made to propagate the 
idea contained in the Watchword 
among the students and churches of 
North America. The British students 
were far ahead of us in this. 
all countries where the Student Volun- 
teer Movement had been organized a full 
exposition of the Watchword was 
needed. The book intended to meet 
this very need was published last Sep- 
tember simultaneously in the United 
States and Great Britain. The immedi- 
ate verdict of missionary leaders was 
that a most important volume had been 
produced. The object of the book, how- 
ever, was the promulgation of the 
Watchword. Has it been successful in 
this? Is the Watchword becoming a 
power in the lives of students? Are 
more and more adopting it as a guiding 
factor in life decisions? It is interesting 
to note that no other missionary volume 
of its size has reached its eighteenth 
thousand within eight months of its pub- 
lication, and probably only one other 
American missionary work has ever had 
a total sale as great as this. So much for 
the extensive results. 

As to intensive effect of the book, a 
number of testimonies from leaders of 
study classes are here printed. They are 
not given in order to promote further 
sales of the book, though of the desira- 
bility of such a result there could be no 
better evidence, but they are presented to 
show the power over men’s lives that the 
Watchword has when rightly under- 
stood. Though the book has not been so 
successful in all classes as in those whose 
leaders here testify, there are scores of 
others who have borne similar testimony. 
Certainly these opinions should stimulate 
all Christian students to read and ponder 
a volume which is one of the most im- 
portant in missionary literature. 

Albert College, Professor FE. R. 


But for, 


Doxse: “‘ The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation,’ by John R. 
Mott, is a book of encouragement and 
help to all who are looking for the exten- 
sion of God’s kingdom on earth, and es- 
pecially in the regions beyond. The 
chief impression left on my mind is that 
of the possibility of this work of evan- 
gelization being done, an impression 
which before seemed very hazy and 
imaginary. The luminous, practical, 
and argumentative manner in which the 
facts are here arrayed clears away one’s 
doubts, and makes one see that this great 
work is possible for those who are filled 
with Christ’s spirit. The one other im- 
pression its study has left is the great 
need of active and aggressive missionary 
teaching and preaching among Christians 
at home.” 

Missouri State University, W. B. Pet- 
tus: “ Mr. Mott’s ‘ Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation’ is the most 
dangerous book that I have ever studied. 
Anyone who reads it and does not con- 
secrate himself, soul, body, and purse to 
this all-important and all-absorbing work 
of making Christ known ‘ Where’er the 
Sun doth his successive journeys run’ 
has faced an opportunity and failed to 
realize that it was also an obligation— 
has heard a call from God and turned a 
deaf ear. Four members of our class 
who asked God, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou 
have us to do?’ were told to go and 
preach Christ where He is not known, 
and each one has answered ‘ I'll go where 
you want me to go, dear Lord.’ ” 

Ursinus School of Theology, W. A. 
Reimert: “I gratefully write of John R. 
Mott’s book, * The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation,’ because it has 
done so much for us at Ursinus. It has 
given me such a clear vision of the won- 
drous love of the Master for the whole 
world, the present great need of non- 
Christian lands; the opportunity, obliga- 
tions, and the possibilities of evangeliz- 
ing the world in my generation, that it 
has completely changed my _ relation 
toward Christ and the heathen world. 
As a Christian I am compelled to do all 
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in my power toward the realization of its 
motto.” 

Williams College, Ernest S. Suffern: 
“ Mr. Mott’s book is the ablest apologetic 
for Christian Missions and for our Vol- 
unteer Watchword that I have yet seen. 
In our mission-study class it had a far 
greater effect than any other book that 
we have taken up. Not only did it con- 
vince the men who seriously considered 
it of the feasibility of the volunteer 
proposition, but beyond any other book 
it brought home the personal obligation 
to help in its accomplishment.” 

University of Wisconsin, Richard 
Williamson: “ The following is the gist 
of the testimony taken from each mem- 
ber of the class regarding the value of 
the book and the messages of the Watch- 
word: (1) The needs of the great mis- 
sion field are immediate and pressing; 
(2) The fields are ‘white to harvest’; 
(3) Personal responsibility in respect to 
these needs may not be overlooked; (4) 
The duty of the home Church to furnish 
men, money, and prayer is of prime im- 
portance; (5) The aim of the Watch- 
word is not visionary, but reasonable in 
the light of Scripture and the resources 
of the Church. The book has the ring 
of hope and victory.” 

Rochester Theological Seminary, E. 
Herbert Dutton: “ At Rochester Sem- 
inary the study of Mr. Mott’s book by 
some seventy men has resulted in fixing 
higher ideals and nobler purposes in the 
hearts of all. Several men have volun- 
teered ; others have definitely given them- 
selves to the principles involved in the 
Watchword. Of course the effect is seen 
throughout our student community. In 
public and in private, missions have be- 
come the natural and constant subject for 
thought and conversation and prayer. 
How explain this? The argument of the 
book fully convinced us that the home 
Church must live or die with missions; 
that her life is divinely and hence indis- 
solubly united with this matchless enter- 
prise. We also perceived that the pas- 
tors, more than any other single class, 
have it in their power to determine how 
fast the Church shall move on toward the 
world’s evangelization; and in conse- 
quence, as leaders in the Church here or 
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across the sea, we dare not hesitate to 
enthrone in life and deed Christ’s pur- 
pose for His Church—to * disciple all the 
nations.’ ” 

Smith College, Delia Dickson Leav- 
ens: “Of the impressions left by the 
study of Mr. Mott’s book, these two seem 
to me to be the most important: First, 
a realization of the meaning of the 
Watchword, ‘ The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation,’ with the fact 
that its accomplishment depends upon in- 
dividual effort ; and, second, a perception 


‘of the vital connection between foreign 


missions and Christianity as a whole. 
These two considerations have resulted 
in a desire to know more of the work in 
different mission-fields, and to take a 
more practical interest in it.” 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Fred 
J. Newton: “ Mr. Mott’s book proved it- 
self to me, and I think to all the members 
of our mission-study class, a masterly 
presentation of the conditions opposing 
the advancement of the Kingdom in the 
world. The book is full of missionary in- 
formation, and was interesting beyond 
our expectations. As a plea for the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Watchword it was con- 
vincing. Personally it was a spiritual 
tonic. It contains a message of urgency, 
which ought to be brought before every 
Christian. It seems to me that none are 
better fitted than Christian students to 
present it to the churches of our land.” 

State University of Iowa, Benjamin 
Boardman: “It has broadened my con- 
ception of Christ’s kingdom, but, more 
than that, it has deepened the feeling of 
my responsibility.” 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 
George E. Finlay: “ We have all felt 
that this past term’s study has been an 
exceptional one. All are grateful that 
they had the privilege of studying Mr. 
Mott’s book. It has added to the con- 
ception of our responsibility. Further- 
more, it has already borne fruit in our 
seminary.” 

Johns Hopkins Medical School, Dana 
L. Eddy: “ Mr. Mott has furnished us 
with a course of more than average inter- 
est and information. However, the 


strength of the book lies rather in its 
power to influence individual lives. 


His 
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indisputable and convincing argument 
for the claims and possible achievements 
of prompt, world-wide evangelization, 
and the encouraging intelligence regard- 
ing its progress, lead one enthusiastically 
to give one’s self toward its accomplish- 
ment. It changes the Watchword of a 
Movement which we have apologizingly 
defended into the Watchword of a life.” 

Gettysburg Theological Seminary, J. 
H. Straw: “ From my study of all the 
books for study classes published during 
the last six years by the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, I am led to say that, to 
my mind, Mr. Mott’s book is the strong- 
est. The author treats his subject in 
such a clear, concise, logical, and yet 
powerful manner as to convince almost 
every reader with the truth of his argu- 
ments. It is just such a book as Chris- 
tian students need to help them realize 
their obligations to world-wide missions 
and the responsibility resting upon them 
in view of the supreme need of the present 
hour.” 

Hamilton Theological Seminary, W. 
W. Barker: “John R. Mott’s ‘The 
Evangelization of the World in this Gen- 
eration ’ is a book which accomplishes its 
purpose, namely, to lead its readers to 
feel the reasonableness of the author’s 
position, and to adopt the title of the 
book as a personal watchword. The 
opening chapter cannot fail to win a hear- 
ing for the argument of the volume, 
and, as the reader advances, the author’s 
hold upon him increases. He wins ap- 
proval of his position at every point, not 
through any emotional appeal, but by a 
plain, common-sense, stern call to duty. 
It gave me a new idea of the resources of 
the Church of the possibility of the rapid 
evangelization of races, and, more than 
this, a new view of my duty as a Chris- 
tian to the world.” 

Wake Forest College, H. L. Swain: 
“Mr. Mott’s book on the ‘ Evangelization 
of the World in this Generation’ gave to 
our mission-study class perfect satisfac- 
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tion. It is our opinion that this volume 
is superior to any used heretofore. The 
entire book is both interesting and 
sound. The chapters on ‘Our Obliga- 
tion,’ ‘ Difficulties,’ ‘ Possibility,’ and 
‘Essential Factors,’ are especially help- 
ful.” 

Northfield Seminary, Miss Jessie 
Snyder: “ The study of our Watchword 
has brought to us much permanent per- 
sonal blessing. For nine lessons, week 
by week, over forty of us were increas- 
ingly impressed that God had work for 
us to do now and hereafter for ‘the 
regions beyond.’ We feel that the study 
has just begun. Our closed eyes the 
Lord has graciously opened. We see 
our weakness, but His might also; we be- 
hold obstacles, but know ‘ My strength is 
made perfect.’ One student voiced the 
thoughts of many. ‘Iam not responsible 
for others, but I am responsible before 
God for the trend of my life and its in- 
fluence. I want to “dwell deep” that 
the Savior may use my life to bring back 
those other sheep not of this 
fold.’ ” 

Friends’ University, L. G. Wilmore: 
“ Personally I have been deeply stirred 
and inspired by the study in question. I 
would that every minister throughout the 
Christian world might read and prayer- 
fully consider the contents of that publi- 
cation. Mott’s clear, comprehensive 
views of the world, with his irrefutable 
arguments, enable each individual to see 
clearly his own place as related to the 
heathen world. God’s justice can de- 
mand no less of each generation than the 
evangelization of the world, and the fail- 
ure of one generation in this respect 
greatly increases the difficulty of evan- 
gelization for the next. His love and 
mercy are wonderfully manifested in 
that He provides an increase of resources 
sufficient to meet the increased difficul- 
ties, thus making obedience possible, and 
each generation entirely responsible for 
the accomplishment of His will.” 














Some Recent Spiritual Awakenings 


sy E. T. Colton 


Leland Stanford Junior University 


GENUINE awakening of the re- 
ligious life of Leland Stanford 
Junior University was realized on the 
occasion of the visit of Mr. John R. Mott 
to that institution, January II to 14, 
1901. Stanford life presents the usual 
difficulties found in the larger American 
universities calculated to operate against 
wide-spread results from such an effort, 
and in addition, not a few significant 
ones peculiar to itself. It contains a 
large element marked by indifference to 
matters of religion. In this campaign 
fifteen workers composed the positive 
human force among a body of men fifty 
times as large. Mass assemblies of the 
students are so rarely held that students 
reluctantly lend their attendance upon 
any occasion. The annual football rally 
was said to have been the only gathering 
thus far the present college year when 
the student body had been seen together. 
But these adverse conditions met more 
than their equal in the persistent and ju- 
dicious system of advertising preceding 
the visit. For several weeks previous 
casual mention had been made of it in the 
Daily Palo Alto, which is both the stu- 
dent organ and the official bulletin of the 
university. The first address, together 
with the announcement that Dr. Jordan 
would preside, was advertised by large 
posters three days in advance. The next 
day a neat folder containing a few state- 
ments setting forth Mr. Mott’s position 
in the student world was mailed to every 
man in the university, together with a 
printed note issued by President Jordan 
inviting him to hear the address on Fri- 
day night. The Daily Palo Alto of 
Thursday, was a Mott number, giving a 
double column life sketch, clippings from 
other university papers where campaigns 
had been conducted, a personal commen- 
dation of his work and methods by Pres- 


ident Jordan, and an editorial appealing 
tc Stanford spirit to make the occasion a 
university event. 

Six hundred and fifty men responded 
on the opening night. Over two hun- 
dred went to a smaller hall a block distant 
in another part of the “ Quadrangle ” for 
the after meeting. Three addresses were 
made to men, two to women and one to 
both jointly. In connection with each of 
these definite conversions were pro- 
fessed. The attendance was well sus- 
tained when the large number of students 
living a mile distant from Palo Alto is 
considered. The spirit of inquiry was 
wide-spread. Requests for personal in- 
terviews were granted each evening until 
past midnight, and one afternoon was 
employed in like manner. 

This method was largely supplemented 
by the personal efforts of students and 
members of the faculty. A workers’ 
group had been making quiet effort for 
weeks previous to the meetings, and dur- 
ing the series met daily for prayer, con- 
sultation, and delegating of work. An 
entirely disproportionate share of results 
were realized in the field cultivated 
through this agency. Individual workers 
gave testimony to great personal blessing 
as the particular fellow-students with 
whom they were dealing were led to de- 
cide for Christ. 

The power of God in answer to prayer 
alone can account for twenty-five men 
leaving sin and professing faith in Jesus 
Christ as their personal Savior and 
Lord. Several new Bible classes have 
since been organized in response to a 
wide-spread desire to know the truth of 
God. The forces that wrought through 
prayer for this awakening reached out 
beyond local boundaries. Groups of 
men in nearly all the Pacific Coast col- 
leges were enlisted. Not a few circles 
in the Eastern universities were simi- 
larly engaged, while individuals in for- 
eign lands were united in the common 
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cause to exalt Jesus Christ in this West- 
ern center of learning. 


University of California 


HE movement for a revival at the 

University of California under the 
same leadership as at Leland Stanford 
naturally assumed much the same char- 
acter in organization. The substantial 
working force was composed of the thir- 
ty-six delegates just returned from the 
Pacific Coast Student Conference. This 
body of men had been meeting four 
weeks prior to the Conference for the 
promotion of prayer and personal work. 
Fresh from the inspiration of ten days 
at Pacific Grove, most of the group liter- 
ally gave themselves to service until the 
campaign closed. 

Liberal use of posters, cards, and 
folders and the college press was made 
iii bringing the meetings to the attention 
of the ‘university body. 

Mr. Mott’s first address was given 
Thursday evening, January 17. The 
auditorium of Stiles Hall was packed 
from the doors to the platform, and each 
succeeding night was comfortably filled. 
Hundreds of men moved to after-meet- 
ings, many lingering to the second and 
even third before their inquiry was satis- 
fied. Not all who sought personal inter- 
views could be given time, though the 
limit was reduced to ten minutes each. 
The young women of the university 
were yet more ready to receive the gos- 
pel. Twenty-five of them confessed their 
need of Christ in a single service. Sixty 
have since entered Bible classes. The 
number of men and women known to ac- 
cept Him or to renew a broken allegiance 
during the series was sixty-five. Later 
correspondence gives assurance that the 
movement is still progressive, manifest- 
ing itself in declarations through per- 
sonal work, both of faith in Jesus Christ, 
and of purpose to be henceforth students 
of the Word. During the visit of Mr. 
George W. Leavitt, of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, immediately follow- 


ing Mr. Mott’s visit, substantial addi- 
tions were made to the membership of 
the Volunteer Band. 


Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity 

MONG the notable religious awak- 

enings of the year will be counted 

that in the State Normal at Carbondale, 

Ill. This movement had its initiative in 

the desire and purpose of three men who 

had been at the Lake Geneva Summer 

Conference and was brought to fruitful 

culmination without calling upon outside 
leadership. 

One year ago the problem of the Asso- 
ciation was to win the attention and con- 
fidence of the body of students. Faith- 
ful work in behalf of new students for 
successive terms and a_ well-directed 
social effort had yielded by the January 
opening of the present year large gains 
in membership, Bible class enrollment, 
and attendance upon the regular meet- 
ings. The decision meeting of the win- 
ter term, led by a professor, secured the 
definite committal to a Christian life of 
a few men. An organization instituted 
in the fall for personal work began meet- 
ing unconverted men in their rooms. 
Through the visits of these little groups, 
never exceeding four in number, nine 
decisions have been made. Ten others 
have declared their first Christian pur- 
pose in regular meetings of the Associa- 
tion and an equal number in church ser- 
vices of a special character. All but five 
of the entire number have united with 
churches. The awakening has not yet 
spent its force. At a recent regular 
meeting addressed by a visiting secre- 
tary, three-fourths of the men of the in- 
stitution attended, four requests for 
prayer were made, and personal work 
later confirmed the purpose of those 
making the requests to accept disciple- 
ship with Jesus Christ. An incident 
worthy of note in connection with this 
thorough-going work is contained in the 
discovery that eleven of the converted 
men were from Bible classes. 

















Learn to Win Souls Now 


By Laura C. Sheridan 


AS any Christian student who has 
offered himself to God as a vol- 

unteer for missionary work in foreign 
lands any right to think that he is ac- 
cepted of God unless he is doing thie 
same kind of work, as to its inward prin- 
ciple, in the home land? Can he expect 
that when he has finished his studies 
and has gone abroad to win men to Christ 
against the tremendous odds presented 
by heathenism that he is going to suc- 
ceed if he did not learn the secret of soul- 
winning by personal contact and _ per- 
sonal effort while in the home-land with 
all its helpful influences about him? If 
he does not know how to win that un- 
converted room-mate to Christ when he 
has the prayers of Christian parents, 
Christian teachers, and Christian associ- 
ates to help him, what is he going to do 
when he faces some one he would win to 
Christ who has heathen parents, heathen 
ideas and prejudices, and heathen asso- 
ciations and menaces as obstacles to the 
acceptance of Christ? If, as the volun- 
teer studies to make himself master of 
every intellectual difficulty presented by 
his college course, he fails to make him- 
self master of every difficulty connected 
with soul-winning and soul-helping, is 
he not neglecting the most important part 
of his missionary preparation? Do not 
think that this is a matter weighty only 


with those who intend to be evangelistic 
missionaries. As all the work of mis- 
sionaries, whether medical, educational, 
or evangelistic, is to develop native 
Christians who shall become evangelists 
to their fellows, every one should be so 
thoroughly saturated with the Spirit of 
Christ as to move every native he touches 
toward God by a living, vital faith that 
takes hold for that native’s salvation. 
The chief need is not for men and 
women, but for fully qualified men and 
women. <An_ unspiritual missionary 
weakens by just that much the entire mis- 


sionary work of his district. Only 
strong, earnest missionaries can make 
strong, earnest native Christians. God 


casts the work into a mould which pro- 
duces a composite of the spiritual, heart, 
and intellectual force of the missionaries 
working on the field. 

Newell Dwight Hillis has said that 
“the greatest of all arts is the art of liv- 
ing smoothly with one’s fellows.” Let 
that stand for the highest of arts, if needs 
be (although only he who is thoroughly 
saved can always do it), but let the Chris- 
tian never forget that the greatest of all 
undertakings is to turn a soul from the 
power of Satan unto the power of God, 
and that everything must give way to the 
highest spiritual preparation for this 
work, or it will not be done. 


Convention of the Church Students’ Missionary Association 
By the Rev. Edmund J. Lee 


SIGNIFICANT missionary gath- 
ering of the students of the Epis- 

copal Church was held in Philadelphia 
from February 7 to 10. This was the 
convention of the Church Students’ Mis- 
sionary Association, an organization that 
for a number of years drew together in 
an annual convention representatives 
from the different theological seminaries 
of the Episcopal Church, as the old Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance did for 
the seminaries of all the denominations. 


Of recent years the idea of the organi- 
zation has changed, and its scope has 
broadened. It now seeks to reach all the 
students of the Episcopal Church, in all 
classes of institutions, to arouse among 
them a deep interest and enthusiasm for 
the work of the Church of Christ in the 
world field, and to lead them to work, 
pray, and give for the cause. The final 


aim of the movement is, of course, to fur- 
nish from the student ranks the workers 
needed by their church’s work. 

















The Student World 


This recent convention was the largest 
the organization has ever held, consisting 
of seventy delegates representing some 
thirty institutions. Eight new chapters 
were admitted at the convention, and the 
general secretary stated that the initial 
steps looking toward organization had 
been taken in a number of other institu- 
tions. 

The convention did much to arouse 
that spirit of enthusiasm for a great cause 
without which no movement has ever at- 
tained to any great power or influence. 
It was also eminently practical, seeking 
by careful treatment, in special confer- 
ence of questions of method, to conserve 
the enthusiasm by directing it in wise 
channels for the highest usefulness to the 
cause. Finally, it is believed that the de- 
votion and consecration of all the dele- 
gates was deepened, and that many whose 
lives will be given to service in the 
neediest positions of the world field will 
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reckon this convention as the determin- 
ing influence in their decisions. 

A gratifying feature of the progress of 
this movement has been its growing 
spirit of sympathy with the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement and the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. In most of 
its mission-study classes the courses of 
the Student Volunteer Movement are 
followed; its general secretary has for 
several years attended the training con- 
ference of student volunteer secretaries ; 
and most of its candidates for the foreign 
field have become student volunteers. 
Among the speakers at this last conven- 
tion, the more general student movement 
was represented by Mr. John R. Mott, 
Mr. Harlan P. Beach, and Mr. Robert E. 
Speer. Mr. Mott spoke on the subject 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration and the Watchword, “ The 
Evangelization of the World in this Gen- 
eration.” 


The Student World 


The total number of Student Associa- 
tions of North America is now 656. 





Four of the eight general secretaries of 
city Associations of colored men were 
formerly leaders of successful Student 
Associations. 


Mr. A. G. Knebel, State Secretary of 
the Carolinas, has organized five Asso- 
ciations in South Carolina preparatory 
schools this college year. 


In the Academic Department of Grant 
University at Athens, Tenn., a revival 
was recently held in which nine young 
men were brought to Christ. 


The twenty-four college Associations 
of Kansas are uniting their missionary 
contributions for the work of Mr. B. R. 
Earber, College Secretary in Calcutta. 


The Ohio Presidents’ Conference will 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, and will be 
entertained by the Association at Ohio 
State University. The time is March 14 
to 17. 


The Association at Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss., is conducting two devo- 
tional meetings, two standard Bible 
classes, and two mission-study classes 
each week. 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute has a large committee of in- 
structors and students raising funds for 
an Association building. They are 
meeting with success. 


All but twelve of the students of the 
South Carolina Military Academy, at 
Charleston, S. C., are either active or as- 
sociate members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


The dates chosen for the Student Con- 
ferences of next summer are as follows: 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 21 to 30; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 21 to 30; Northfield, 
Mass., June 28 to July 7. 


The Association at DePauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Ind., in a recent mis- 
sionary meeting pledged $50 toward the 
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support of Mr. V. W. Helm, Interna- 
tional Secretary to Japan. 


The Student Association exhibit prom- 
ises to be a prominent feature at the Jubi- 
lee Convention next June. Already a 
large number of Associations have signi- 
fied their intention to participate. 


The Association at Butler College, 
Irvington, Ind., has taken a new start 
with new officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees. The membership has been en- 
larged, and new departments organized. 


Mr. J. L. McPherson, University Col- 
lege, 1901 (Toronto), a prominent stu- 
dent and athlete, has accepted the call to 
the general secretaryship of that institu- 
tion, to succeed Mr. R. J. Wilson, retir- 
ing. 


Wilberforce University, Ohio, has ex- 
perienced a spiritual awakening. More 
than twenty students made a profession 
of faith in Christ as Savior and Lord, 
and several new Bible classes have been 
organized. 


Ninety-three students out of an enroll- 
ment of two hundred and seventy-five 
young men in Simpson College, Indian- 
ola, Ia., are members of Association Bible 
classes. All three courses of the student 
cycle are used. 


The Hampton Industrial Institute As- 
sociation is furnishing a large and con- 
venient room on the ground floor of one 
ot the trades’ buildings, which the fac- 
ulty recently set apart for Young Men’s 
Christian Association work. 


The Eastern Presidents’ Conference 
will be held at Princeton, N. J., April 4 
to 7. This conference is for the special 
training of newly elected presidents of 
Student Associations in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Maryland. 


The Volunteer Band of the University 
of California has grown during the year 
from six to fifteen, and further and valu- 
able additions are hoped for. The mis- 
sion-study classes have increased from an 
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enrollment of thirty last term to fifty this 
term. 


Five young men from the Association 
have united with the college church at 
Union Christian College, Merom, Ind. 
The college has been blessed with a deep 
religious awakening, largely through the 
instrumentality of the Association Week 
of Prayer. 


The Association at Eureka College has 
never before been so successful. Nearly 
forty men are in Bible study. Prayer 
bands have been meeting daily for three 
weeks, and as a result five men have ac- 
cepted Christ. A feature is the loyal 
committee service. 


A strong Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has recently been organized in 
Gammon Theological Seminary, South 
Atlanta, Ga., with a charter membership 
of fifty-five. This is the first Association 
ever organized in a theological seminary 
for colored students. 


A metropolitan student conference 
was held in Boston, February 14 to 17. 
The speakers were the Rev. Emory W. 
Hunt, the Rev. H. O. Hiscox, D.D.; Miss 
Effie K. Price, Miss Mary E. Wooley, 
President of Mt. Holyoke College, and 
Mr. J. Campbell White. 


Mr. F. W. Anderson, University of 
Toronto, 1899, has accepted a call from 
the Provincial Committee of Ontario and 
Quebec, and the Executive Committee of 
the Canadian Colleges Mission, to serve 
as Traveling Secretary during next year, 
and with head-quarters in Toronto. 


An Association was organized at 
Mississippi College (Baptist), Clinton, 
Miss., on January 30, with ninety-three 
charter members, having the manifest 
s:pport of the entire faculty and student 
body. Mission study and organized per- 
sonal work were at once undertaken by 
the men. 


The Association at the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington, gave a 
membership tea which was very success- 
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ful. An inexpensive luncheon was 
served in the Association room, after 
which responses were made to various 
subjects calculated to increase the loyalty 
of members. 


Four students have been won to the 
Christian life by the personal-workers’ 
class at Earlham College, Pichmond, 
Ind. A group of men meets daily for 
prayer, using the Student Volunteer 
Movement prayer cycle. Systematic giv- 
ing was presented and $55 pledged for 
foreign missions. 


A Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been organized among the students 
of the English Institute of Santiago, 
Chile. There were twelve charter mem- 
bers. The Association is affiliated with 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion through the Student Christian 
Movement in Mission Lands. 


The president of Mississippi A. & M. 
College abolished the Sunday night study 
hours this session, thus giving right of 
way to the work of the Association. 
Over thirty men recently entered their 
names as members of four classes in the 
Sharman course. The average at- 
tendance at the devotional meeting of the 
Association is over fifty. 


A series of student conferences was 
held at the University of Chicago re- 
cently, dealing with problems affecting 
belief in the Christian faith. Following 
these conferences, Mr. John R. Mott 
spent two days at the University. In 
recognition of his meetings University 
exercises were suspended, that all might 
have opportunity to hear him. 


A presidents’ conference of South 
Carolina was held the day preceding the 
opening day of the State Convention at 
Sumter. Presidents were in attendance 
from thirteen out of the fifteen Associa- 
tions of the State. The convention was 
attended by fifty-seven student delegates 
from seventeen institutions, and the 
program was largely devoted to student 
work. 
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Visits were recently made by Mr. E. 
T. Colton, Student Secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee, to Grand Prairie 
Seminary, Dixon Normal and Business 
College, and the Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal College at Carbondale. Evangelis- 
tic meetings were held at all of these 
points, and at least twenty-eight men 
were led to accept Jesus Christ as their 
Savior. 


The third annual presidents’ confer- 
ence of the Student Associations of On- 
tario and Quebec was held on Monday, 
February 11, following the Provincial 
Convention at Kingston, Ont. Sixteen 
representatives were in attendance from 
ten institutions. Three sessions were 
held, led by Dr. H. G. Barrie, former Pro- 
vincial College Secretary and late Asso- 
ciation Secretary with the first Canadian 
contingent to South Africa, and by Mr. 
H. W. Hicks, of New York. 


The Association at Western Reserve 
University Dental College has adopted 
an up-to-date constitution, and the mem- 
bership is increasing. This Association 
was organized only last fall. It is the 
first Association in Cleveland to have an 
hour for its meeting in the college 
schedule. Many prominent men in the 
city have addressed the students at this 
hour. The number at the last meeting 
was sixty-six out of one hundred and 
four students in the institution. 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, O., 
held a Bible Institute, January 18 to 20. 
As a result, Bible study has received a 
new stimulus, and new members have 
been added to the Volunteer Band and 
mission-study class. The Rev. A. Pohl- 
man, M.D., missionary to Africa, was 
present, and added much to the spiritual 
power of the Institute. The meetings 
were very informal, and were confined 
generally to actual Bible study, from the 
varied standpoints of personal growth, 
class-work, methods, and missions. An- 
other Institute will be held next year. 


At Amherst College the Association is 
pursuing the policy of having Bible 
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classes in fraternity houses and dormi- 
tories rather than having a class for each 
of the college classes. Some of these 
groups are very successful and there is a 
total enrollment in all the groups of over 
ninety men. The Sunday evening meet- 
ing is held for forty-five minutes, ending 
at 7:30 o'clock. It consists largely of 
a “Sunday evening sing,” but every 
meeting is addressed for ten or fifteen 
minutes by some well-known speaker. 
The average attendance at these meet- 
ings is fifty-five. 





A “ Fifty Leaders’ Luncheon” was a 
recent event of importance in the Associ- 
ation at Kansas University. The best 
men from each class were present and the 
thorough discussion of local problems 
was of great value. <A written quiz was 
an event of the evening and some valua- 
ble opinions and suggestions resulted. 
The 480 members of the two Associa- 
tiotis at the university are being enter- 
tained in groups of twelve in the best 
homes of the city. The plan is develop- 
ing an interest in the students on the part 
of the citizens as well as affording de- 
lightful social events for the members of 
the Associations. 


The faculty of Wofford College has 
set aside an attractive room for the use 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in the college building which has 
just been erected. Special evangelistic 
meetings were held recently, at which 
twenty of the students were led to Jesus 
Christ, some of them the most influential 
men in the institution. The meetings 
were conducted by the Rev. Robert S. 
Truesdale, who was President of this As- 
sociation five years ago. The results, 
however, are chiefly attributable to the 
personal work done by the members of 
the Association. The personal workers’ 
groups are continuing active work. 


Mr. Mott spent two days at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, February 10 and 11. 
The first public meeting on Sunday after- 
noon was attended by fully 700 men; the 
evening meeting, though not advertised, 
reached an attendance of 500, and a sub- 
sequent meeting on Monday evening 
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nearly as many. In all of these services 
the work of the spirit was manifest. 
More than fifty men were led to decision 
or were reclaimed. A great many others 
who have previously shown no interest in 
Christian things were led to serious 
thought and study of the claims of Christ 
upon their lives. In a meeting among 
the young women of the University, nine 
accepted Christ. 


Dr. Howard G. Barrie, of Toronto, 
has accepted the call of the International 
Committee to assume a_ secretaryship 
for Association work at Shanghai, and 
will sail about April 1. The Provincial 
Convention of Ontario and Quebec voted 
at Kingston, February 8, to assume the 
support of the Shanghai secretaryship, 
through the city Associations. The Stu- 
dent Associations, through the Canadian 


Colleges’ Mission, already contribute 
liberally to the student work in Calcutta, 
and this support will be continued. 


Previous to his departure Dr. Barrie will 
visit ten or fifteen of the city Associations 
of Ontario and Quebec, organizing mis- 
sionary departments. 


The most successful Bible Institute yet 
at Purdue University was held January 
18 to 20, under the leadership of Profes- 
sor Shailer Mathews and Professor C. R. 
Barnes, both of the Chicago University. 
The general subjects were: “ What is the 
Bible?” “ Method in Bible Study,” 
“ Difficulties in Bible Study—Scientific 
and Historical”; and, as a result of Bible 
study, “ The Revival of Faith” and 
“The Recognition of the Supremacy of 
Jesus.” Two hours were also spent by 
Professor Mathews on the exposition of 
‘ Galatians.” Not the least helpful part 
of the Institute was the question box 
which came at the close of each of the 
public conferences. The Institute has 
had a decided effect on the spiritual life 
of the Association. 


Two important conferences of colored 
Association men, held in December at 


Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C., 
and at Baltimore, Md., respectively, were 
attended by sixty-three delegates from 
thirty Associations in the Carolinas, Vir- 
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ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. The international 
secretaries for the Colored Men’s De- 
partment were assisted by Mr. H. P. An- 
dersen at Livingstone College Confer- 
ence and by Mr. Don O. Shelton at Balti- 
more. Among the other prominent and 
helpful speakers were Professor Yorke 
Jones, D.D., of Biddle University; Pro- 
fessor B. A. Johnson, of Livingstone 
College; President T. S. Inborden, En- 
field Industrial School; Rev. J. A. John- 
son, Washington; Mr. Joshua Levering, 
Baltimore; State Secretary G. F. Tib- 
bitts, and General Secretary W. H. 
Morriss. 





The Day of Prayer had a double ob- 
servance at the Yale Divinity School. 
On the Thursday in January which has 
been kept for more than seventy years, all 
recitations and lectures were suspended, 
and a special meeting was held in Mar- 
quand Chapel, led by Rev. Dr. Fisher, 
the retiring Dean. Addresses were de- 
livered by Professors Stevens and Bras- 
tow, and Mr. William H. Sallmon, M.A., 
the former leader of Christian work in 
the University. The Universal Day of 
Prayer in February for students was ob- 
served by a meeting held in the Mission- 
ary Library before breakfast, at which 
there was a large attendance. The ad- 
dress was given by Mr. Sallmon, who 
spoke on the requests for supplication 
contained in the call to prayer issued by 
the Federation. Mr. Sallmon enforced 
these requests by narrating experiences 
of his tour around the world, and the 
needs of the students as he saw them in 
different countries. 





From November 19 to December 18, 
1900, there were held ninety-one meet- 
ings in connection with the College 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Calcutta. These meetings 
had a total attendance of 3,980 men. 
About nine out of every ten of these men 
were Hindus or Mohammedans, the oth- 
ers being native Christians. It is note- 
worthy that out of the total of ninety-one 
meetings within a single month, at least 
eighty-three were distinctly religious 
meetings, while even the other eight had 
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a religious background. It is impossible 
to estimate the result of such a work as 
this. The men being touched are the 
most important class in India—the col- 
lege students; 10,000 of them are study- 
ing in Calcutta, representing every part 
of Bengal and Assam (with a population 
of over 75,000,000). The two men now 
conducting this unprecedented work 
among students are Mr. B. R. Barber and 
Mr. F. W. Steinthal. 





A memorial service in honor of Mr. H. 
W. Rose was held at Cornell University 
in Barnes Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
February 3, attended by several hundred 
students, professors, and friends from 
the city of Ithaca. Mr. B. R. Andrews, 
president of the Association, presided, 
and gave the first address. President 
Jacob Gould Schurman spoke for the 
University, and Professor C. M. Tyler 
for the Board of Trustees of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. H. W. Hicks, Cornell, ’98, 
spoke for the alumni, and represented 
also the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. A 
quartette from the University Glee Club 
provided the music. A spirit of deep 
mourning pervaded the whole service, at- 
tended by many manifestations of joy 
and appreciation at the influences set in 
motion by the brief service of Mr. Rose 
at Cornell. Mr. B. R. Andrews has been 
elected to the general secretaryship for 
the remainder of the college year. 





Nineteen new Associations have been 
added to the Student Movement since 
January 20, as follows: Eight Colored 
School Associations—Paine Institute, 
Augusta, Ga.; Haines Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute, Augusta, Ga.; Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary, South At- 
lanta, Ga.; Trinity School, Athens, Ala. ; 


Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Morristown Normal College, Morris- 


town, Tenn.; Christianburg Industrial 
Institute, Christianburg, Va. Eleven 
other Student Associations—University 
of Montana, Missoula, Mont.; Montana 


Wesleyan University, Helena, Mont.; 
Maryville Seminary, Maryville, Mo.; 


McPherson College, McPherson, Kan.; 
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West Virginia Conference Seminary, 
Buckhannon, W. Va.; King’s Mountain 
Military Academy, Yorkville, S. C.; 
Thornwall Orphanage, Clinton, S. C.; 
Converse Commercial School, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Mississippi College, Clinton, 
Miss. ; Jefferson Military College, Wash- 
ington, Miss.; Red River Valley Univer- 
sity, Wahpeton, N. D. 


In no part of the country is there to be 
found a better example of the advan- 
tages of such supervision as is afforded 
by the International Committee than 
among the colleges of the Pacific Coast. 
The committee has cultivated this stu- 
dent field since Mr. Mott’s first visit to 
the Coast nine years ago. In 1891 he 
found only six student Associations, with 
less than 150 members; now there are 
thirty-one Associations, with nearly 1,500 
members. Then there were but 73 men 
in voluntary Bible classes on the entire 
Coast; now there are over 600. The 
year before that visit there had been in 
all the colleges only about 100 conver- 
sions as a result of all influences com- 
bined; last year there were nearly 200 
conversions as a direct result of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
alone. In those days but two or three col- 
leges held regular missionary meetings, 
and there were less than half a dozen stu- 
dent volunteers ; now in fourteen colleges 
regular missionary meetings are held, six 
mission-study classes are in operation, 
and there are over thirty volunteers. 
Then the colleges were not in touch with 
one another, and had nothing in com- 
mon; now they come together in annual 
conferences, and are bringing their unit- 
ed influence to bear to make the forces of 
evangelical religion dominant on that 
Coast, which has the possibilities of an 
empire in itself, and which is destined to 
exert a mighty influence on the Far East. 


The Association at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School is enjoying a 


greater degree of prosperity this year, in 
all lines of its work, than it has at any 
time before in its history. Weekly 
meetings for devotional services are held, 
and two Bible are conducted. 
The Employment Committee has secured 


classes 
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work for nearly every applicant, and at 
the present time has an unfilled posi- 
tion. The Board and Room Committee 
has done excellent work in placing stu- 
dents in suitable locations. The financial 
canvass of the faculty has already been 
nearly completed, and the members of 
that body have responded very generally 
and generously, so the financial condition 
is the best. A gymnasium has recently 
been equipped by the Association. The 
college authorities have been so generous 
as to remodel the fourth floor of Davis 
Hall, and to turn over to the use of the 
Association the north half of this floor. 
The space is divided into two large 
rooms, one of which is fitted up for the 
meetings and social gatherings of the As- 
sociation, and the other is used for gym- 
nasium purposes. This room is well 
equipped with gymnasium apparatus, 
and also a first-class shower-bath with 
free towel service. The appreciation of 
these advantages by the students is fully 
demonstrated by the large patronage 
even of those who care little or nothing 
for the other features of the Association. 
Systematic class-work is given daily in 
general gymnastics, and there is also a 
class in fencing conducted by one of the 
upper-class men. 


The Spring Mission Study 
Course 


ITH this course of study is fin- 

ished the first complete study 

cycle of four years. During that period, 
thirteen courses have been presented and 
studied by an average of over four thou- 
sand students each year, though this 
number has not taken all the courses of a 
given year. The topics chosen have 
covered all important phases of missions, 
including the principal fields and great 
workers, as well as missionary methods 
and problems, the leading ethnic faiths, 
and the basal obligations and motives 
underlying the missionary enterprise. 
‘The essential truth manifest in all of these 
studies is the great need of a vital, suffi- 
cient, and effective religion. In order 


to give this impression adequate clear- 
ness and strength, this final course will 
bring before the student the great relig- 
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ions of the world once more, but this 
time in a comparative manner, so that he 
will feel at once the insufficiency of the 
non-Christian religions and the com- 
pleteness of the religion of Jesus. 

The text-book to be used is the 
“ Hand-book of Comparative Religion,” 
by Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D. The author 
is well known as a favorite preacher to 
students while in a leading Toronto pul- 
pit, and also as a successful professor in 
one of the theological seminaries in the 
States. His greatest reputation, how- 
ever, is due to his important missionary 
work in India, and especially to his 
standard volume on Buddhism, “ The 
Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World.” The hand-book to be used was 
published in 1899, shortly before his 
lamented death in India. In brief com- 
pass Dr. Kellogg passes in review the an- 
swers of the great religions to the essen- 
tial questions of the soul. At each step 
comparative work is done, and one can- 
not read the book without having a far 
clearer idea of religion and of Christian- 
ity’s rightful claim to pre-eminence than 
he has ever had before. While not a 
popular volume, we are sure that the 
large and well-deserved reputation, as 
well as the surpassing importance of the 
theme, will secure large classes. Let the 
last course of this first cycle be the best 
one of all. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
South America as a Mission Field 
the conclusion of the Study 


A’ 

Course on “ the Neglected Conti- 
nent ” the above topic can be very profit- 
ably presented, the members of the study 
class bringing to the audience the most 
interesting and forceful points dis- 
covered in their studies. 

The first speaker may very briefly and 
graphically bring before the audience the 
leading physical features of the continent 
and then show the future importance of 
South America. Unless careful prepa- 
ration is made, too much time will be 
given to the first of these topics. Three 
minutes is enough for that, with five min- 
utes for the second topic. 
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Religious conditions may be described 
by the second participant. He should 
confine himself to the heathen religions 
and to the Catholicism prevalent in the 
republics, and should not fail to make 
perfectly clear the marked difference be- 
tween its corrupt forms there and its 
most enlightened form as seen in the 
United States. 

A third student should state the main 
facts concerning Protestant mission work 
already done on the continent. Leading 
facts placed on a blackboard and en- 
forced by reference to interesting por- 
tions of the work can best convey the 
desired impression. Missionary period- 
icals of boards having work there should 
be consulted for the color needed to give 
life to the splendid picture. 

The final speaker ought to be the 
strongest one of the four, and a person 
who inwardly believes in his theme, 
South America’s claims upon Christian 
students and the church, should be chosen 
for this part. The final chapter of the 
South American text-book will be in- 
valuable in preparing for this, though 
other literature suggested on page 223 of 
that volume should be consulted if avail- 
able. 

As for auxiliaries helpful in this meet- 
ing, a map of the continent is very desir- 
able. Pictures will also be an advantage 
if the audience is sufficiently small and 
compact. Diagrams such as are found 
in Miss Guinness’s “ South America, the 
Neglected Continent,” will prove strik- 
ing, though it should be stated that they 
are now quite out of date. If curios 
from South America are available, these 
will greatly aid the work of presentation. 


Reviews 
“ Pioneering on the Congo.” By the 
Rev. W. Holman Bentley. Two 
volumes. New York: Fleming H. 


Revell Company, 1900. $5.00. 

We do not recall a single work on 
Africa written by a missionary since 
David Livingstone’s time that is so satis- 
factory as Mr. Bentley’s volumes. Their 
first impression is necessarily upon the 
eye, and the Religious Tract Society of 
London has done superb work in the mat- 
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ter of typography and letterpress, es- 
pecially in the 206 illustrations. As for 
authentativeness this work certainly can 
claim that quality, since the author is one 
of four foreigners who have known the 
Congo longest and most intimately; 
while of this small number Mr. Bentley 
is easily foremost as philologist, trans- 
lator, and student of Central Africa’s 
varied problems. In addition he wields 
a facile pen, which, despite repetitions of 
almost identical incidents, adds greatly to 
the interest. One could wish that, in- 
stead of the repetitions referred to, the 
chapter on “Other Missions on the 
Congo” could have been greatly en- 
larged. As it now stands the prevailing 
impression is that America’s main work 
on the Congo is of the unfortunate, if 
not fanatical, kind which marks the his- 
tory of only two of them. At the very 
least, the work of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union should have been fur- 
ther described; though of course the 
record of the English Baptist Society, to 
which Mr. Bentley belongs, would nat- 
urally be greatly emphasized. The chap- 
ters on the Congo basin, its inhabitants 
and their language and religion, and 
the one on the transport of the steamer 
Peace to Stanley Pool will prove most 
suggestive and helpful to volunteers, 
while the general reader will find great- 
est interest in the pioneer and exploring 
work of the missionaries. Appendix III. 
on “ Malarial Fever, Its Genesis and Ef- 
fects” is a valuable summary of what is 
at present known of that greatest foe of 
African missionaries. While we believe 
that the work would have gained in value 
for all except Congo missionary candi- 
dates by being reduced in length fully 
one-third, it is nevertheless one of the 
half-dozen or less most important mis- 
sionary works on the Dark Continent. 


“‘Verbeck of Japan.” By William EI- 
liott Griffis. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1900. Cloth, $1.50. 
Great lives that have largely affected 

the destiny of nations other than their 

own are exceedingly few. Livingstone, 
in Africa; Duff, the educator of India; 

Neesima, a maker of the New Japan, 

were such men, and each has a fairly ade- 
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quate biography. Inno case that we re- 
call, however—Dr. George Smith not 
excepted—has the biographer been so 
rarely fitted for his work as Dr. Griffis. 
A lover of Holland, Verbeck’s father- 
land; a citizen of America, where the 
Dutch missionary received most of his 
training, and a worker in the island em- 
pire, where he knew Dr. Verbeck inti- 
mately, Dr. Griffis is the ideal biographer 
of this marvelous statesman-missionary. 

The volume purports to be “a life- 
story of foundation work inaugurated by 
Guido Fridolin Verbeck,” but it is far 
more. Strung on the thread of that gold- 
en life are the leading events in the his- 
tory of the New Japan so presented that 
one sees the strategic relation of this man 
without a country, to the most vigorous 
empire of the Orient, not yet fifty years 
old. Dr. Griffis paints for us his Hol- 
land home, his training in the United 
States, the Nagasaki paradise in which 
he began his missionary career, and 
Tokyo, where his major work was done. 
We are made to see him in Nagasaki— 
New Testament and Constitution of the 
United States in hand—teaching scores 
of the young men who were later to dom- 
inate the councils of the empire; and, 
again, he is pictured as counselor of the 
Imperial Senate. The biography further 
shows how an engineer could be to the 
new nation teacher, linguist, preacher, 
educator, statesman, translator, scholar, 
and always the missionary—the more 
than Cyrus Hamlin of Japan. 

And the charm of the volume lies in 
its picturesqueness not only. It is its 
impartiality in stating the whole truth, 
its free use of Dr. Verbeck’s own words, 
its vision of the dimensions of the hero 
and of the dynamics of his life, that hold 
the reader from the first page through 
the final chapter. When the last sen- 
tence is read, we venture to predict that 
every thoughtful reader will be in the 
mood of Demosthenes’s hearers, who, 
hypnotized by his logical and oratorical 
powers, rose with a common impulse to 
go against Philip. How mighty the 


power of this wonderful Dutchman! 
How fruitless the lives of readers of his 
peerless biography unless possessed by 
Verbeck’s passion for human service! 
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